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Sir Edward is pure farce, and it is difficult to see how this
adumbration of a mock-romance, for Clara is formally accosted
as the heroine, was to have developed.
Not quite a novelist, but the possessor of a charming though Mary
limited talent, as fine in its modest way as Jane Austen's, was that
busy woman of letters, Mary Russell Mitford (1787-1855). She
wrote poems and poetical tragedies, letters and reminiscences of
high literary quality; and in Our Pillage (5 vok, 1824-1832),
originally contributed to the Ladfs Mag<rzme> she invented a
new and delightful literary form, the sketch, which is a pen-
picture of life having a minimum of fictitious creation or even
of story. Not the villagers only, but everything that makes the
village, the houses and gardens, the trees and flowers, the en-
vironing fields and woods, come into the delineation as importantly
as the human figures. What stories do occur are very slight, and
are told, as a rule, simply to bring out character. Like Jane
Austen, Miss Mitford believed that it is " trifling and everyday
occurrences" that afford " the surest and safest indications of
character"; but she approaches nearer to Maria Edgeworth
in the well-meaning lesson often tucked into a story. Mary
Mitford was a great reader, and she caught the very spirit of
several other writers. Wordsworth she quotes and often echoes 5
she had his feeling for nature, but observed more like a Gilbert
White. Then such a sketch as Hay-carrying, or The Copse, and
many another, is just what one would expect from Charles Lamb,
if he spent a week-end at Three Mile Cross. "The Beauty of
the Village/' in her Country Stories (1837), 1>s Edgeworthian
in its moral, but Maria Edgeworth could not have written it.
And this, not only because Mary Mitford's style was probably
the most limpid, vivacious, graceful, and pure written by any
Englishwoman.